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Formal Participation and Control in Community Colleges” { 


‘ Robert A, Cooke and Steven D. Cardo 
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This presentation focuses on the relationship between formal|-participa- 


’ me 4 war 


tion and control in community colleges. Data were collected fronf faculty 


; members and administrators in Five colleges which were identified as formally 


" participative by a group of experts and in’five.colleges which they identified 


! : aa 
as formally non-participative. Organizational a analyses suggest that 


formal participation is related to increased faculty control over technical 
: 5 ‘ sgt 
er activities and to a slight decrease in administrators’ con- 
‘ a » Md 
¢ 
trol over those activities. Formal participation also seems to be related to 


a Somewhat less hierarchTchl distrihwtion of control over managerial decisions. 
In general, however, the relationship between -formal participation wad the 

distribution of control is not strong; additionally, formal participation is 
not ssanebaced with an testes of organizational control (i.e., an increase 


«in the‘ control exercised by members at all levels). Individual ‘level analyses 


; indicate that other factors, besides the extensiveness of the participative 


’ 


ee 
conmittee structure, are important in explaining members' perceptions’ of 


‘ 
i 


ai iaeatnale En partitular, “the extent to which committees are viewed as power-~ 


a 
ful or’ authentic” by, college members is associated with their perctptions of 
influence. Additionally, the quality of interpersonal relations ‘is “related” 
" ~ 


‘to members! perceptions of. influence, It is concluded that formal ‘partici- 


it should be supplemented or supported ‘by other bases of power, 
‘ ; ; : ( 


° 


lonis paper is based on data collected for a study funded by the National : 
Institute of Education, Departmept of Health, Education, and Welfare (Grant 
No. NE-G-00-3- ~0072)).. ‘Sections of this paper were adapted from R. Cooke and 
A. Tannenbaum; Control and participation in community colleges (1976) and 
from S$. Cardoze, Formal participation and perceived subordinate influence 
(1976). 
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The way.in which control or influence is distributed among members is , ; 


‘ 
oe 


an important issue in most organizations. This issue ig particularly salient/ 


an educational organizgtions, and a significant amount of research and thinking 


~ Ss _ - 


* 
has centered on participation and control in elementary and secondary schools, 


“ : and in colleges and universities (Cross and Grambsch, 1968% Baldridge, 1971s 


s 


Bridges? 1967; Belasco and Alutto, 1972), The role of faculty.in the con- 
l, ) - ae 
‘ trol of colleges has been an important issue throughout fhe century. Differ- 


4 


ences of opinions exist, however, about “the desire and ability of faculty 
: és ; 


members to influence decisions (DeVries arid Snyder, 1974). In community col- 
r s iw) 


leges, faculty members historically have not had the same eer Yor ‘control 
s as faculty have had in the’ four-year college and university-+partly because 

che community college was for some time merely an extension of the public 

‘school system, eared as community colleges grew and as the unionization 


1 


‘* of teachers in the public’ schools increased, concern also increased among the’ 


4 rt 


faculty for involvement in the governance of their institutions (Bylsma, 1969). 
4 


i While the pressures for more faculty patticipation have been growing, relatively 


- little is known about the way in which the organizational structures-formal ‘or 


| ‘ 


informal-are related to the distribution of control and influence in community 


doltages. This paper is designed to explore this ‘issue and, more spacdticalty: ‘ 
to A a ne relationship ae formal systems Bai participation and 
,the distribution of influence in cannon te ¢dolleges. 
Participation ‘ - c . 
* , ’ . 
: A good deal of research concerning control has been organized around the 
* concept of participation, Participation refers to a system of control in which 
all members’ determine in some degree the decisions of- the orpaniadtien. Different 
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»  ticipativeness is defined in terms of style of leadership and sharing by 


amounts ‘nk Wands of participation can be distinguished including formal and 
’ 1 % 


' detoenals Formal parties pation is a ss in which rufes explicitly establigh, 


decision-making structures through whieh viet contribute to decisions (Tan- 
. i e%. 3 
“nénbaum et at., 1974}, The implicit, if not explicit norm underlying .these 


rules is that’ members should. and will influence the decision made in the org= + 


% _? 


anization, Members may participate directly, entering personally into delib- 


a 


erations that lead to binding decisions, or they may participate indirectly ' 
3 : 


through tepresentd ives (Walker, undated), Furthermore, the participants tay 


é ' fe ‘ 
be pen ‘ : 
exert influence ovdr spt a or over several domaine! of the organjzarion’s 


seco cass For example, members" eal a aa in,decisions in the mana- 


< 


* perial or: cnn deruanin,. or in both domains (Mohrman, Mohrman, and Cooke, 


li Participation may concern Tear Hee igsues of academic policy, bad 


o- 


or tag and Danaea of funds, and hiring Holtetens or, participation may 


' 


concern the operational details of ‘the classroom. 


” 


Formal participation is distinct from informal participation. The latter 
refers to an interpersonal process in .which, s¥periors are SEREpEINE to the 
ideas and ene of subordinates (e. me “Likert, 1961). * Such informal 


‘participativeness ee ae a recognition, of the expertise of subordinates 
; . : ‘ , 


or it may be the result of social pressures for participation. It may: also- 
grow out of a commitment to "human relations" approaches, or it may be a 


‘natural and spontaneous outgrowth of the values of members. Informal partici- 
i : 
cy 


pation often implies.leadership that is supportive of subordinates and. is 
; ‘ f 


4 


. aonat Pave to gheir needs, While formal participativeness is defined in terms 


of legally or formally established decision making Wsttuctures, informal. par- 


superiors of thefr authority with subordinates. _ , + * 
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Both formal ‘and informal participation are assumed to mitigate, if not 4 
r F , ; 5 
overeome, some of the problens of conflict and control in organizations. Par— 
ticjpation potentially moderates the effects of hierarchy including the sharp 


‘ . é i 
differences in the satisfaction and adjustment of persons at different levels 
(Lowin, 1968; Tannenbaum et. al, 1974). Many organizational members derive 
satisfaction from participating:in decision making and from exercising control 


ol 


(Vroom, 1960), For example, participation may satisfy individuals' needs for 


. 2 a E 
self-determination and independence, It may provide members with certain 


- e 


material pe pragmatic oe a person who participates can influence deci- 
sions‘ and perhaps affect polécies in ways that are consistent with his/her 
own self-interests. Similarly, the sti of participation can be intrinsi- 
cally satisfying; it may involve group meetings where challenging and inter- 
eatdan topics are discussed and important decisions are made (Tannenbaum, 1968). 
‘ . eA 
+, Additionally, participation may imply that, decisions are made by those members 
“sates are closest to, and best prepared to deal with, .the decision situations. 


This may lead to improvements in\organizational effect{veness which could, in 


turn, increase the satisfaction Michie. 


¥ 
» 


Participation and Control o 
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sia of the functional consequences gf salle caleba seem to be directly 
ee to. the extent to which parkitipetive epeteies actually afford lower , 
echelon members re and influence. Mere seideren des decision see. 
‘without any real Sea tigen is likely to provide members with few valued 
outcomes. Additionally, dat tie ipakion which is only siapcapalt may lead to 
unfulfilled expectations and frustration on the part of m@mbers. A number 


° positively  aesininaiaaia with measures. of the contyol exckctaad’ yy members at 


t 
lower erctcgod in some cases, the control seeaend ny members at All - 


; \ 
of studies have indicated, however, that measurey of participation are 
i 


Py + = , 4 


2p iueail of the il ations {e. Bos, Seashore and Bowers,’ 1970). ae) 
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Informal parélednation potentially has the capacity to @nhance the con- 


MR 
trol exercised by orgahizational members at all levels of the hierarchy. Shae 
ticipative management...", according to Match and Simon, "can be viewed as a 


2 . 4 z “i ? ro 4. 
, ; device for permitting management | to participate ‘more fully in the making of 


a decisions as well as a means. for expanding the oupaanetils of lower echelons ‘in 


ors 


il * 


the organization” (1958, p» 54}. The hypothesis that participation is related 


? to the "total amount of control" -in organizations has received support from - 


studies conducted ia a variety of organizations (Tannenhaum, 1968). Figure 1 


illustrates this relationship. in 31 geographically separated departments of 


e ‘ 
ay ba 


a large service organization. Employees in these departments were asked, by 
e oe : 
questionnatre:"In general, how much say or influence do you feet each of the 


‘ 


following ‘groups (higher management, plant management, the department manager, 


‘ and the men) has on what goes on in your department?" Answers were checked | 


a 
& a 


’ aS filong a five-point scdle from “little or no influence” to "a very great deal 


‘ - ¢ 


of influence". Figure 1 illustrates the "control gtaphs" generated by responsds 


to this ian for four different elusters of GEpAPENONTS « Cluster ] includes _ 


‘those depattidhts in which the leaders were rated by the workers as, highly- 
participative; cluster 4 includes those departments which er seen as‘ t 
\ ~ x 
aed icae were in this case the more productive of the group. 
According to an analysis of, these departments by Likert (1961), "The 

high performing manageyy have actually increased che size of the ‘influence 
. pie’ ey as of the leadership processes which they use. They listen more 

to their men, are more interested in their ans iucant have more confi- 


dence and trust°in their men." ‘Suggestions which subordinates offer make a 


( > e 


e 
o, # * ¥ 
. > . 


\ (informally) participative. The more participative, and more -highky controlled, 


rd 


negafive (less Steep) than that for the non-participative departments. Pos- 
4q “ i . 
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* coming). ing ; 


, 
® ; 5 
eal ies 
; ‘ ; : ‘ 
# v ~ 


* 1 t 


x 


* Ls é ‘ é e 
difference to thesé munagers, and the subordinates in turn are responsive to 


their managers’ requests. This informally participative behavior on the part 


5 . 5 + ‘ s 
of the managers tends to reduce the, diserepancy between the control “exercised 


by those at the top versus those at the bottom of the hierarchy. The slope ¥ 


ot the control graph for the participative departments in Figure 1 is less 


wee 


“sibly more important, the total anuunt of “y in the participative de- 


partments is greater than that, in the non-par@@Pfipative departments. ‘This 
* . ’ t . © . 


finding is particularly interesting because in a large number of studies, 


, total control has been shown to be related to various criteria of organiza- 


tional effectiveness and member satisfaction. (Tannenbaum and Cooke, forth- 
‘ fy * «a < > . : 


s 


‘ 
7 
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agers PANY little research has focused on’ the se ipa between 


t 


- formal participation and the structure of neem ‘control. In his 


review of ‘fprmal oh con for participation in Europe, Mulder (1971) has 
criticized the assumption "that participation of the less powerful in ‘de- 


t 
J 


cision making ptocesses results ina reduction ‘of differences in power 


" 


a the more powerful si the less powerful", iadenghetees: ii ges? 

“studies: relevant to this ivead eae suggested that chee ere ba ouctican is 

associated with a Aen hierarchical eleiiac’ waial of control, This relation- 
& 


ship has been iedemstenenl 4. for a ie. Rosner's (1973) study of ten 


kibbutz plants representing five different industries. “The feohat pavetete 
: td 


‘pativeness of these plants was estimated on the basis of the number of deci- 


’ 
' 


" sion making meetings held and the character of the'decision making in these 


meetings; and theyten plants were classified into High, medium, and low par- 


« a 


ticipation groups./;7.. : ‘ g 


. 


, . Y . 


fi Fiyure 2 shows the average control curves for each of the three sets of 

‘ _ 3 plants, \ The diagran illustrates that the slope af the control curve is signi~ 

» -~ Fy + # . y , * + 

ficantly less steep for the high participation’ plahts than for the low partici- 
4 , a ' , 


» pation plants. In contrast to the low, participation plants, the workers in 


the participative: organizations peve substantially greater influence and the 


. # 


hiker Management has somewhat ae influence. The tabtedsed control of the 


» 
- 5 


workers oe some extent, asgogiated with a decrease in the amount of influ- 


s 
. 3 . at 


ence exercised by higher-lev members. In general, the research on formal .° 
# » a P » is ry . a 
: i e tae . 7 ‘ ‘ 
participation suggests that ‘these systems may provide lower-echglon organiza- 
: gi ‘ 1 io: F ee 


a 


/ 
tional members with some ipfluence they might not otherwise have. Some of 


' 


this torteaned control, yoiever, may come at the expense a managers and ad- 


ministrators. While informal participation seems to tileaas the influence * 
& 


of members at all Levels, it is possible that, formal participation redistri- 
butes existing contrpl : and does not subsgant {ally increase the total amount 


i 
: of! control in organizations. Thig assunption is supported by the results of 
: / , : 

an international study on hierarchy and control_ conducted by Tannenbaum and 

- q F 


» 
* 


: his associates (1974). Control in organizations was found to be Jess hier- 


archically distributed within those societies where formal systems of parti~ ' 


’ 


a 


elpatian are prescribed by law; howevery the total amount of control {n 
* . fr 


these formally participative organizatfons was not substantially groater than 
I 
‘that in forpally aso la organizat tons. ‘in other countries, 


4 ri 


Formal tdeeiedpanton in ination Systems 3 ‘ 


/ : f Z 
Formal systems, for participation are becoming increasingly prevalent in 
“ } y ® if 
: educafional systems, and this trend is particularly noticeable in higher edu- 
a / ’ . -,. . * 5 ‘ 
: : é ag 
_cation, _College campuses have begun to resemble "loosely-joined federations" 


rapher than communities and, in ‘the process, the base of faculty authority 
/ : : 


“ 


has moved from informal interaction to the dispersed units (departments, 
/ ’ 


| . 
a ihe, » F , ; . ae 
: pe, ! ; ' 9 


~ 


af 


i 


, -formal structures as “cabinets” and "advisory committees 


; 
re - 
ES. on ; 
; ; 


. ’ 
divisions, sub-colleges) that are the foci of disciplinary interests and be 


a more formal system of representative government. (Clark, 1965, p. 58; clfrk, 


1963). Perhaps indirect or representative systems of participation are seen 
by educators to be most appropriate for their otherwise “lousely-coupled" 


taba 1976) or Catrueiupnltgetoaae” (Bidwell, a3? orga¥izations. Indirect, 


i 


sf re 
sand formal.modes of participation do not ey a reliance on the ae 
. ! 
as. would informal participation through department heads) and may be pene tenit 


. 


os ‘ . 
with the collegial norms professed by many faculty members. Futhermore, such 


" at the administra- 


ty ‘ 


tive and/or faculty levels have consistently been prescribed for improving 


‘the organizational adequacy of educational systems (e.g., Litchfield, 1959). ~ , 
; : : : 


oa 


The formal structures which have emerged in, educational systems have taken 


« 


a variety of, forms. Policy-making bodies (e.g., genates, councils), advisory ° 


’ 
’ ig ~ 


‘ and executive committees, and issue-specific committees (e.g., salary, in- 
‘e 


4 


structional resources, and curriculum committees) have proliferated in ‘many 
schools and colleges. While tha implications of suneeohts oe Bua committees 
for individual faculty enka has been studied extensively be Baldridge (1971), 
less is lence about the organizational- eed ramifications of these formal 

x er Ideally, formal systems for participation would be expected to 
affect the structure of control in community colleges in three ways. First, 
formally participative sernenites should be associated with a more egalitarian 


. = ' . 
distribution of influence in the colleges. Second, there should be greater 


consistency between the actual distribution of control and the distribution 


ut * 


j preferred by members’ in formally participative colleges than in colleges with- 
{ : , 


out these formal structures... Third, formal participativeness should be as- 


. 


sociated with a high amount of ®tar control within the cqlleges; that is, 


members at all levels should exercise relatively great influence. While 


Seis 49 ; 
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there ‘is only marginal evidence to support the re ye this third expec~ . 


cae tan; the relationship between formal participation and total control may , 

be the most erfttical for college stenenidin cas formal saat is asso-~ 

clared with a redistr{bution of control and sae an iderease in total control, 

this would imply that formal structures decrease the bahosties of certain. . , 


fod 


groups within the organization. Under these circumstances, college members 


who see their influence as being vulnerable may be reluctant to support the 
‘ ~ 


+ ' = 


establishment of formal committee structures. . 
e ‘ ; 
The implications of formal participation for increasing the total amount 


‘of control in organizations may best be understood in terms of the manner in 


* 


which these systems redistribute authority over the various types of decisions 


* 


made in organizations. ‘Three qualitatively different domains or subsystems 


of organizational decision making have been identified by Patsons (1958): 


the institutional subsystem which is concerned with the legitimacy of the, 


ry . . 


organization within the context of -the larger social system; the managertfal 
subsystem ‘which includes, among other things, the procurement, disposal, 


and allocation of organizational resources; and the technical subsystem ° ‘ 


‘ a 
. 


which pertains to decisions regarding the core, or productive, operations 


* 


of the organization. Influence over these domains of decision making may be 
distributed to members de Facto as¢a consequence of the decision situations 1 


or organizational "realities" which they Face. As a function of their -loca- 


‘ 
. z "a 


tion within the organization, members have direct access to information and - 


’ 


make relevant decisions, and communicate to other members "processed" or na 


* 4 . 
. t 


"£iltered" information which will set the premises fér subsequent decisioms. 


ry 


These information processing and dec{sion making activities imply uncerpainty 


Ld . ~ rr 


absorption.or reduction ofi the part of members, and the Tocus, of this uncer- , 
ry © ’ > . 


tainty absorption affects the influence structure of the organization 


| “9 _ | 


. 


( uncertainty associated with a ‘particular decisior domains ate second, these 
eS 5 ’ . é é 8 


‘ihe canead of those-already in positions of power (Mulder, 1971; Strauss “and 


a e ' ‘ 
(Mareh She Es a i A ns line of reasoning SUgRESTS that, faculty 


oe : 
riethers--vlio absorh dinasetaiwty. presented by the students--will exercise great 
~ 


technical control and that administrators--who.deal with uncertainties regarding 


: i 8 
human, material, and financial resvurces--will exercise relatively pfreat con- 
trol over the Rae Eee domain. . / 

?* . 
Viewed in this Pai forpal Systeme for participation i ad have two 
» 


‘duped nto for organizational decision muking. First, formdl systems can 


- » 


legitimate the participation of those groups who are algen ( Pingel ‘the: 


a . 


eos 
¢ ff 


< . F ' / «6. : : 
systems can legitimate the participation of those groups who would not other~ 


ie 


- wise beedirectly exposed’ toh the uncertainty tor involved in decision making 


+ v 


within the particular domain, Greater control in the organization therefore 


e i} es 


“would be achieved. to the extent that this broadened decision making authority 


‘ 
~ 


provided a base for the absorption of pore uncertainty by organizational mem- 


4 
a 
. 


bers; . . + f 4 : re 
| Paks . , * 
By providing a more _adequte and legitimate base of’ power, formal. parti~ 


oof Es * 


Sepebaer potentially can’ ‘iudnasies the influence of those members who ae 


a 
r 
< . 


exercige control. over_g/particular domain of decision making. Formal struc- 


. tures, particularly An ‘the form of committees, provide organizational decision: 


& tr t . 
makers with ry ne ere the decision and an “ER pOrCMELeY to 


— menbers//acceptence ‘of the decision. (Maier, 1967). In fe: ‘participa- 
he 


“¢i0e syste have been regarded by many ohaervets as a means for Sauetaates , 


i 


Rosenstein, 1970). While this often implies an increase in the control of 


_ ‘those members at the top of the hierarchy, it can also- rimply, an increase in 


the control a lower- eon a lia that these members deeaig are 


fp \ 


‘reducing ‘some wechndeat uncertainty, For example, wohmalteataen of ‘faculty 


- + ty 


‘12 


is,’ 


-~ 


{ 
aye | 
’ | 


‘ 3 2 Po J 
~~ , a ad . } apa 
oY £4 ‘ > a | % 
- ae ~10— + | 
oe . : Ld é t 
. + , » { 
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gs | : ; : 2 
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* authority over instructional matters may‘allow them ‘to deal with issues that . 


‘ 


a were previously |” out of ‘control!’ and’ thus ia enhatce their influence inthis 


~ 


i | 
‘domain. Consequently, formal partitipation ' tg the ae for ineruaetnes . 


* ry « 


* adutntstracers! : aunesaul dver managerial destatone and. the Eaguity’ S con- « . 


) 
"es 3 - . 


trol ovef peebnivd decisions by allowing these groups to reduce a greater 


ic ‘ e i 


: amount! oF uncertainty. The magnitude af this increment in control may depehd 


on aoe number of committees available il dawttan with these issues. -Addi- 


” 
* 


tiona} ty es perceptions of increased satiaunas on the part of organizational - 


members may be a‘funétion of their nenber ship Or thege committees (Baldridge, 


. . , 


1971) ‘and the perceived power of these committees. 
. , 
Formal Systems for Rox ete deatibn ‘may be less Tikely to increase the 


inf lyence of. organizational members over those decisions with which i they 


ry . 


» would not otherwise be involved. While a gommittee etructure can phavide 


memberg with decision making authority, this authority may be an insufficient 
: . i } : 
. it 
basé for increasing faculty influence over mang@erial decisions, or for in- 
’ 4 é 


_ creasing administrators' influence’ aver technical decisions. Faculty members, 


' 
r 


ty example, may not be in direct contact with the forces underlying ‘manager 


~ ’ f 


a “«, 


fat, decisions and therefore may be\in a disadvantageous position to tli ee 


these dectstons/ wea ba deeatey ‘influence over certain. manageyfal oe a 


H 


sions tight — that adminfacrators would have to "share" their present ret ; 


sion-making responetbititted, Faculty members may be able to add little to. 
4 
those deciSions wie the Eid are competent to make gn 4 unilateral 


basis (i.e., there pelt » | Little appestanity for dnereabed ypeerfatnty a ab= 


BoRpLON' Under fiche aoatelonn: administrators siti be Halieddlane to share 


f 
their decision ‘making Josponstititvies and a EES may prefer ey 
4 { 
spend tima on these decisions. The inplication' 3s that if tua eyatana for 
corre a 


participation are to expand total control, these systems must bel ited tiea as 


'. $3 i 


| Cec : ib 


a¥ 


. 


. 
ab \ , r - 


sufficiently authentic and )owerful to permit faculty, members to Eontribute 


* 
« . bi 


something to the decisions. Committees whi¢h are responsible for complex 


. 


‘and ap cEaeELe administrative arias re on matters which ape Berens 


Cicewonteey. of individual administrators and, ‘thus, offer the’ potential” for 


greater \uneertainty reduction’ and influence in thd angeles 


In addition to being contingent upon the mukentied authenticity of ¢com- 


m&ttees, the pobential of formal participation for expanding members' influ- 


4 


4 ‘ 
ence may also depend on the quality’ of inter-group relations. Favorable 


‘ 


faculty-administrator interpersonal relations may enhance faculty influence 


ove managerial decision (both ‘within and outside the context of the com- 


ss 


mittee structure). A favorable interpersonal ckimate promotes a high level , 
‘ Ld * : 


of communiéation, and this can prpuide faculty members with the, information 


: they need, to contribute. to managerial decisions. Additionally, positive 


» 


_inter-group relations imply that administrators may be personally lacie 


to the influence attempts of faculty memberg, and this responsiveness would 


gupplemedt the legitimate base fur faculty control established by ¢he formal ' 


system. Favorable interpersonal relations could have similar implications 


tes administrators’ 4nfluence over technical decisions. Administrators who 


are on favorable terms with faculty membérs may be able to exercise influence 
ty 4 


over technical decisions either during committee meetings or outside of these 


meetings .® - 


cK ® 


This analysis suggests that formal participation nay have an impact on 


‘ : . | : 
the total amount of control exercised by all members of the community college, 


An increase in total controk, however, may, i ia on the éxtent to which mem- 


°. oa 


bers pensnive the committees ty which they ilave as authentic structures, for 


. A 


control, Addtttonadty, expanded control may be contingent on the quality of 


interpersonal relations among groups within the college. In the remainder of 


= : 14 


‘ 


J * : . Ee ry 5 
this paper, we explore the implications of formal participation by: focusing , 


on: five ‘formally participative and five formally non-participative community 


‘colleges,’ Data are analyzed to determine whethes formal participation is 


associated with a less higrarchical distribution of control, a structure of, 


« ‘ - a ™ 


-control which is more consistent with members’ preferences, and a, greater r. 


amount of control exercised ‘by all groups within thd college. The relation-. 


4 ‘ ‘e : . . 3 Lo aa: ok 
ship betwaen formal participation and the total amount of control is investi- 


gated in detail by considering faculty and administrators! perceptions of 


their technical and managerial control in view of the formal participative~ 
ness.of thefr colleges, the perceived power of the committees in their col- 


4 


leges, and the quality of .faculty-administrator ‘interpersonal relations. 


Method 


The Sample, 
is 
The primary sampling objective was to select colleged which diffened 
> : * 


significantly in formal participativeness but which were reasonably similar 


along a number of other dimensions, - Sample selection began with the identifi- 


cation of 59 community colleges in the Middle States and North Central Associa-_ 
4 f 4 


tions of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Célleges-in certain states within . 

these yegions were excluded because of atypical state control structures which 
& td 

might have important implications for the distribtuion of influence within the 


colleges. Additionally, the colleges included in this preliminary sample were 
restricted to those which had enroliments of between 1,500 and 3,200 students, 


ite 


were between five and fifteen yours ‘bla; and offered both transfer and tech- 


4 


nical programs, 
The extent ta which the colleges in this preliminary sample were formally 


participative was estimated by a group of "experts" who were knowledgeable 


about these institutions, These experts--consultants, researchers, community 


, 


ee a! 48 


‘  « 
4 v8 « ; 
% ’ ‘ 
é -13- , ’ 
Eo om 


| a, 


college faculty aes adninistrators, members of professional assocta- 


dt Ne *, 


- 0 . 


tions, and state bffidialg--were asked to rate on a’five-pvin€ scale the . 
. ' : 


m4 , “oO - - 

satiaeubeid of Lact college with which they were familar, The experts 
. é t ‘ : 

. NESE asked to gake their ratings on) “the extent to which membete, of the | 


college--includi g faculty, deueck, administrative personnel, i sl 


~ 
i" 


“services ea eye non-profesdional staff-axetcise,some degree of 
ner 
formal eooresd r intiwence Ay the college, exclusive of collective bar- 
rr . ; 
gaining" (Cooke and ene 1976). 


Five pairs jof « lleges were selected on the basis'of these ratings, 


each pair consisting.of one formally partigipative and-one sabia non-parti- 


be 
eipative organization. sii csal were Mune? and paired along # Gein of 

: 
criteria: size, age, full~time - nalniaid faculty ratio, and full-time to 


%, 


part-time seedenk tation, - Additionally, colleges were paired on the ‘basis of 


location ‘icine eats and faculty-etudent ratios, though these criteria were 
. z 4 7 m 4 
given secondary ,¢onsideration. The eAve pales did not necessarily represent 


the most extreme/schools along the participativeness scale. In some cases, 


* 


less extreme schools were selected to provide acceptable matches. : 
6 * 


Within colleges, the sample included all administrators (president, 
vice-presidents,|deans, department heads, ete. )» all full-time faculty, and 


randomly~selected samples of part-time faculty and of students.. Because the ~ 


s 


pattern of relationships exhikited by students differed significantly from 
those of other members of the organizations, student responses will not be 
considered here.! Relatively high response rates were obtained: 92.1 percent 


for faculty and 92,1 percent for administrators, (Generally higher response 


* 


\ ; 
rates were realised in the participative than in the non-participative * 


f 


colleges: 95,2 percent for faculty and administrators of “participative 
a” , * F 
1Sce Cooke and Tannenbaum (1976) regarding student-level results, 


+ 
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colleges versus 89,” percent for non-participative colleges.) The results 
aes 


\ 


presented in this paper are based on data provided by 656 faculty members and 
139 administrators. 


Basic Analysis Procedure . , : 
- : : Z 


A Ruceebage Aner yes procedure .was used ‘in preparing this’ paper, First, 
‘ . ', ~~? , 5 P . ‘ oe - ; a ; 
analyses were*performed at the organizational level to examine the relation- 
» s mM Ks Fo ‘ 
’ 4 7 ee \ is . : 
ship between formal participation and distributich ‘and tetal “amount of control 


ray 


’ 


ifthe colleges’ ‘The distribution of control was examined, in terms of two 


ny 
Fy . 


donains of inftuence: technical and manageriAl/institutionat. - Second, analy~ 


; e if . ‘ _ 
“ses were performed at the individual level to explore further the relation- 


r 


ship between formal participation and total coatrol, ‘These analyses, included 


. ‘ . 


individuals' perceptions of control as the Uependent variable. At the 


individual level, separate but parallel analyses. were performed for faculty 


members and department heads. 


‘The Measures: Orgariizatlonal Level ‘ 
a § 


’ 


An index of formal participation was constructed to represent the extent 
¢ a 


to which the colleges provide opportunittes for members at all levels, to bb 


‘formally involved in organizational decislon making. Two relatively indepen- 


dent measures were uSed to construct this index, The first consisted of the 


ratings of the experts (the same ratings which were used for the selection of 


4 ‘hy 


the sample). The second was based on the number of governance committees 4 


+ 
rT 


which, were documented and described in the handbooks and manuals providéd bo hy 
. - j é 


‘the students and faculty in each callege, To combine these measures, the / 


number of. committbes was pro-rated over a range equal to that of the expert 


# 
‘ 


ratings. A college's score on.the formal participation index was the mean | 


” 


of:its scores along these two measures. 


‘Data on the other -organizatignal-level variables were collected by means 


d 7 , : | 


o* 


= ( 


’ 
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of self-administered questionnaires, These questionnaires were patterned 


Py 


. after those developed by the Institute for Social Research for studies con- 


4 


ducted in business and industrial organizations (the Survey of Ofganizxtions, 


re . 


“Taylor and Bowers, 1972; the Michigan Assessment of cramisartone, dtd al 
_ Quality of Work'staff, Survey Research Center, 19745 and the Hierarchy fa 

% ‘ 
Organizations questionnaire, Tannenbaum et al,, 1974). Additionally, selected 
“Leems Pudi aaa Gesigned especially for educational systems were modified 
i inaprpesabent into this’ instrument (Baldridge, 1973; Coughlan, Cooke, 


Mohrman, and Mohryan, 1973; Rossmeier and Jenkins, 1972). 2. ¢ 


A mbdified version of thé "control-graph" method (Tannenbaum, 1968) was . 
e ° ~ . 


used to collect data on the distribution of influence in the ten as 


Faculty and administrators were asked, for example, "How much influenci do the 


following groups or person(s) [faculty, department heads, deans, president} 
+ : A x * 
actually have in determining the major’ goals of this college?" Resporise 


options ranged afong a five-point scale from “very Little dnfluence” to "very 
‘ . “Nh ee > = 
great influence." Similar questions were asked to assess the distribution of 


managerial influence ("How much influence do.(the groups] have on the day-to- 


* 


day.administration of the collége?") and technical influence ("How much 


‘ 
influence do [the groups] have on course activities?"). Additionally,‘a 
: £ Saal , 
complementary series of questions was ‘asked to ascertain the amount# of 
. "a ° U 
influence the college members felt that the various groups should exercise 


4 


over institutional goals, managerial decisions, and course (technical) 


. 


~ 


actiwities, 


‘ 
‘ 


Responses to the questions concerhing “d4y-to-day administration" and . 
"college goals'| were highly consistent, and these responses were combined to 
represent managerial/institutional control. Edch individual's responses to 

, ? Sy 


the two questions (v.ges-concerhing the faculty's managerial and instytutional 


r . 
. 4 & 
. 


influence): were averaged, and then the average of this score Was calculated 


‘ e 
for all.respondents within a college. Similarly, the responses of all people 


within-a college regarding the “cpurse activities” influence of a particular 
ta 


~ 


group were averaged to represent tethnical control. Responses to these 
questions were aggregated to the organizational level ner the objective - 
was te estimate the real amount of influence exerciséd by each group, Viewed 
in this way, within-college variation in si ie a members! estimates ycan 
be sunt dacha error variance. This error variance is reduced by working. with 
the arithmetic mean for all respondents within a college. 

A rough measure of the slope of the control graph for each college was 
constructed stmpty by subtracting that college's measure of president gonteat 
from that of its faculty. The total casa of control for an organization 
was the sum of the measures of control for its president, deans, department 

. o 
heads, and faculty. The Slope and total amount of, both managerial/institu- 
tional aff Yechnical eotineel were eahauteent for each en 


The Mgasures: individual Level 


Measures. of faculty members' and department heads' eo of the 
& 


managerial/institutional and technical control of their own groups were 


x 


obtained from the same questions shed es measure the distribution of organi- ° 


rt 4. 
zation control. The indices for faculty members were constructed from the 
$ 


4 


questions about Faculty control in the twa domains, while the indices for 
department heads were constructed from ithe, questions dealing with department 
hedd. control. Unlike the organizational-level measures, these measures were 


vf 
‘ : : 
nog intended to estimate. the "real" level of control of the group in a par- 


ticular domain; rather, they were intended to estimate the individual's 


t 
4 


petception of the control of his/her own group. 


We considered the perceived Authenticity or Power of, the participative 
rs ‘ . . 


19 


. 


r 


é 


committees to be a f 


‘committees and the 


ction of the importance of' the decisions made by these 


robability that these decisions will be implemented. Two 


. questions were used to construct an index reflecting members’ perceptions 3 


of the power pf formal committees: 


* fee 


= ‘Bee 


e 


4 


In group or committee meetings in this college where decisions 
are made or problems are solved, ‘to what extent are the decisions 
restricted to unimportant ones? 


. 


. . . to what extent are the decisions subsequently ignored? : 


kt ¥ 4a 


tH e are 6 
Response ‘options ranged along 4 five-point scale from “not at all” to "a 


’ ' * 


very greut extent.’ ol We assuméd that, in resppnding to these questions, 


4 


en would évaluate the committees most salient to them ti, e., the 


governance committees on which they held membership). 


were measured. through the use of four items: 


a, 


by 
: 


To what extent are the [faculty members/department heads with 


4 


- 


Interpersonal Relations between faculty members and the has “oan 


a¥ 


4 


«whom you come into contact } friendly ie approached? 


To what, extent do you feel the [faculty fembers/department heads 
with whom'you come into contact] have confidence and trust in you? 


c. To what extent.do you ‘have confidence and trust in the, [faculty 
members/department heads with whom you come into contact]? 
ds “Td fink extent do the [faculty members/department heads with whom, $ | 
‘you come irtto contact] take into account your opinions and sugges- 
tions? ay . 
a 
_Response\ options ranged along a five-point scale from "not at all" to “a very 


great extent." The idan: for faculty members consisted of these Foe questions 


,* 


in reférence to the department heads; and the index for department maid xs 
7 ‘ 


4 


‘ 
eof 


based on these questions in reference to the faculty, This procedure generated 


a measute of each faculty member's and department head's estimate of chetr: Po! 


- 


own relationships with the other group. This measure is a general one, 


ate tennant enn ten 


Both these scales were reversed before any calculations were performed, 


1 


. « 


20, a age 


, results focus on college members* perceptions of their own group’s (faculty 


~ . "s 


afesigned to measure the overall’ nature of the relationship; it includes 


elements of communication, mutual trust, and informal participation. 


Results 


_ The results to be presented in this section are organized in terms of 
“ + S +. J ae 
the two levels of analysis-rthe organiz4tional and ‘the individual level. The 


organizational level results focus’ on‘the diffarencées between the two types 


. ‘ i 


(fermally participative vs. formally non-participative) of colleges in terms : 


# ‘ 


tte he 3 
of managerial/institutional, and tecynical control. “The individuat s¥vel | ms aa 
g 7 ' \& + 


| 


or department head) influence: Independent variables’ for individual level : 
analyses include the formal participativeness of the college,’ the power or 


authenticity of committees, and interpersonal relations, 


Organizational Level Results “3 ‘ ‘ 
Formal participation ands the structure of ‘thanagerial/institutional a 


control. An overyiew of the differences between the formally participative 


and formally non-participative colleges in terms of managerial/institutional _ J 
control is presented in Figure 3. The control graphs show a negative slope 
a a a 


, £0rF actual managerial/institutional control, with administrators having con- 


Sy 
: 


siderably more control than faculty in both participative and non-participative 

colleges. The slope, however, appears to be slightly less negative for the . 

formally participative colleges. : , . P ' 
Students’ t-tests were performed to test the null hypothesis that there 


were no differences between participative and non-participative’ colleges in 


managerial/institutional control. No significant differences were found for 


the president's, ‘deans', department heads's or faculty's cogtrol. (The means \ 


yw 


“on which these tests were performed are presented in Figure 3 in control graph r 


form.) Nor were “there any dilferences between the two types of colleges in 


ey 21 . 


* . 
~ + ‘ 
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: ss 


total amount of managerial/institutional en The ieee tetany (slopes) 
( - ‘ ‘ f 
of control were not significantly avtferent according to the ‘t-test, although 
the correlation between formal participativeness and dtacvihution. of managerial/ 
institutional control se stgniftcant (r = ..678, N= 10, p eet 
_In general, faculty’ iene in participative colleges _— more ‘Gat net 


nieuitteantiy more) managerial/institutional control ‘than. those in non- 


paebinipnbive colleges, but -upper level, administrators have only a much, or - 
t eo . 4 ‘ eo: - “4 


ug , f A é : 


‘ 


‘even less, contr@l than.their ‘counterparts in nioti-participative colleges. 
"Except at the, faculty level, where: the difference is observable but not sig- 


' nificant, there is ‘little aibference between the two types of colleges in ‘the 


. . e \ 


"ideal" or preferred distribution of nénagetial/institutional control. Because * 
4 

the sai SESE OUL HR st control i& so qerlieey for both types of 

\ 

elie. ite participative colleges come closer (on the average) to their 


* 


bs deed ped ‘at eeribur ton, . : if d ' F : 
~ ‘ y 


@ 


x 


- Formal participation and the structuteof technical control. The dis- 


tribution of, influence shown by the control ais for the technical domain 


ara 


ria 
is quite. ‘diffarene from that for the senduatialfatiea tr Guat saat (Figure 4). 


+ 


Here the slope is highly positive for both types of pYeanizertone,.wieh faculty 


members having considerably more tecbnical control than upper level administra~ 


* 
. 


tors.” The slope is slightly more positive (i.e., steeper) for participative 


colleges, both according to the graph and to, a t-test ‘comparing the slopes of 


the colleges (p<.01). In non-participative colleges, faculty members have 


. 


‘slightly less--and administrators considerably more-~technical control than 


do their, counterparts in parti¢ipative colleges, These differences kre shown 
by t-tests to be significant for, the deans’ control (p < .05) and for the 
bai d - * 


. 


president's control (p< .05), The relatively low technical influence of 
. , A 


~ 


these administrators implies ‘a contraction of technical control in the’ 


a 


: * ; ; 
4 ‘ 22. . 
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participative colleges. <A t-test tudieaves that the total angunt of technical 


“control in tite participative colleges % significantly less than that in the 
é * 


non-participative esllegés tp4 03). 


‘ 
s 


, The ideal distributions of technical eontrol differ somewhat for the two 


types pe colleges. - Compared to the participative colleges, members of the - 


‘non-participative Bel ene preferred slightly more technical control for 
—_ 


the department heads, an (p cite ), ad the president. “Ideal faculty 


control is- greater than aceund ees control for ale types of colleges; 


e awe 


however, this ie ap te slightly greater a th. sencaerioenetibaacritide 


colleves. The same is true, though’-to a lesser EXE OH ge for department , heads. 


The desired amount of control for deans is about equal to their actual control 


in both formally participative and formally non-participative colleges. 
Additionally, actual control is greater, than desired control ‘for the presi~ 


% 4 


: « @ : ; 
dents of noneparticipative colleges. ‘In general, the discrepancies between 


ddeal and actual technical control do not seem to differ in magnitude for the 
‘ - ae 


two types of colleges. 


Individual Level Results ' 


’ 


A series of stepwise multiple regressions was performed ee as dépen-- 
dent variables individuals’ perceptions of their own group's (faculty oa 
department heads) control. Separate regressions were run for perceived tech- 
nical control and perceived managerial/institutional een Additionally, 
separate regressions were run for the two sets of respondents (faculty and 
department heads). All of the regressions included the organizational level 
measure of formal participation as an independent variable, _ The regressions 
also included the respondent's perceptions of the power of committees in his/ 
her college or the quality of his/her interpersonal relations with faculty 


members (for department heads) or department heads (for faculty members). 


' 23 ; 
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Formal participation was always entered first, followed either by perceived 
powurtof committees or by perceived interpersonal relations, ‘The’ final pre-- 
dictot was -an interaction term, constructed by multiplying formal participa- 


tion by the other predictor (as suggested by Gohen, 1970). Significance tests 


' were performed at each step, testing the null hypothesis that the step had no 
: ; z a : ae a ree & 
additional effect on the R of the equation. > 


. « 
- @ U 
. 


The results are presented in Tables 1 and 2; Each ae represents a 


. 


« 
* 


> dependent variable; each column a predictor. The figures in each column s 


2? ‘ : 
represent the thange in R” due to the addition of that predictor., The last 


a 


column presents the er of the equation with all three predictors included 
; , %i, 
(i.e., the sums of the first three columns). “ 


Considering first the results for formal participation and committee 


_ 


4 pout’ Mabie i}, we find that for department heads formal participation by 
itself ts not related to perceptions of either type of control. Perceptions 
of committee power, however, have S pubsteneean independent effect on depart- 
ment head percept ions of their managerial/institutional influence. There also 
is a statistically significant uubesedne effect between formal participation 
and committee power on department. heads' managerial/institutional influence. 
This interaction atieet indicates that the relationship between the power of 
committees and perceived influence is greatér in the formally non-participative 
colleges. The final model predicting ceed coki ap ohettee toni influenca, 


explains over 28 percent of the total variance, ‘ 


For faculty thembers, there, are statistically significant relationships 
‘ t 


* 
between formal participation and both technical and managerial/institutional 
% ¢ 


influence, though the actual amounts of variance shared are not impressive. 
¢ constderably larger, independent effect is exhibited by perceived committee 
"4 By 5 . i 


- power on faculty members! perceptions of their managerial/institutional control. 
9 oe ; 


a: 2a eas 
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. , 
i * wo, = 


A sue] but sipnificant relationship exists between perceived authenticity 
wn perceptions of technical euneeet.? Furvnerwes, Wacheuttetey and forital 
ra ‘ee e.4 = 7 z 
participativeness have an interactive effect on faculty perceptions of their . 
‘ P . P : , \ 
. edehateal: influences this suggests that the xelationship between the power of 
, _Sbamteeces and téchnicdl influence is greater in the non-partigipative colleges, . 


é & 4 


» 


. , Thos, perebdend authenticity’ (committee power) has strong independent main ‘| 


effects on mahagerial/institutional ‘control, both ‘for faculty members and en 
" ; . m . . 
department .hgads. ‘Though significant for faculty members, the main effect 
, ew 4 ey. Z 


of* perceived authenticity on technical control is not as great, However, § 


Laie aoa 
oF 


# ‘ perceived authenticity and formal participativeness of the organfzation show 


ancinteraction effect pn faculty members* perceptions of their technical 


vo * v 


control, as well as on department heads' perceptions of their. managerial/ 


“institutional control, 


“ ' 


sf 
“Turning now to Formal participation and interpersonal relations (Table 2) Y 


4 


4 = * a 
; ‘we see that interpersonal relations with Faculty have a strong independent 
i : 
main effect on department heads' perceptions of their own technical control. : 


‘However, department heads’ interpersonal relations with faculty showed no 


4 


relationship to their, perceived manage rial/institut ional control, No inter- an | 


’ 
* 


action effects emerged for department heads. ‘ 


4 


' ‘ * 
Faculty members’ perceptions of both types of control+were related sig- . 


# kG r 


nificantly'to their interpersonal relations, with department ‘heads. These . ‘ 


* 
my, . 


~ 


% ' 
_ Measures of inbytpersonal relations, however, were more strongly related p ) 
y 


to the faculty's managerial/institutional control than to their technical 


* bd 
a 


control, # : 
(ss : : . wea é 
The amount of variance shared between committee power and faculty technical 
influence|may be, small due to a "cetling" effect. Most faculty members per~ 
ceived high influence over the technical domain, and there was not much 
variance along this measure, 


: , 1 
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Thus, the data show that department headg' interpersonal relations with 
, , * ¢ 3 . “ 


fFaaulty are strongly related to their perceived technical contral, whe Tees 


* - 


" faculty members" jane rpernenes relations een iReppartiens heads are strongly 


Oa 


‘ 


7h 


ea bitlasdt to their petcedind rafiageria}/ipstitutional. ROMERO Interpersonal 


‘relations with- department heads‘ are somewhat Less aks related to faculty 


oe OS ‘y 


“ 


. members’ perceptions of rhealix cechnicalepferol: ang interpersonal relations” 


' F + iy % 
with faculty are unrelated to department nade" ‘percept iomy of managerial) 


‘ 
wa 4 ‘ 


institutional intluencty, . Interpersonal relations with the "other groups 
Me 


Ps 


ore bas 7 ¢ a 
therefore, are more important for explaining influence over the "other i 


ie. 


_doma int of decision making than for explaining influence over their own domain. - 


Finally, gere-order correlations for all variables included in these 


y 


regressions are presented dn Table 3 (degartment heads) and Table & (facylty). 


It fs important.to note that the correlations between formal partikipation 


a 


and’ the perceived power of committees are not very high (faculty r= .14; ; 


| 


\ department heads r = 12). Additionally, interpersonal relations are vir- 

‘ ‘ a ts ~ 

: tually independent of formal participation (Faculty r = .00; department heads 
© 


* 


% 

Discussion 

Some of the results presented above are consistent with our expectations 
concerning formal participation, but others are not. Similarly, some of the 


findings suggest that formal partic{pation is a viable mechanism for changing 


the structure of control in community colleges, but other findings do not 


provide empirical: support fr the efficacy of: these systems, Two results, in 


7 


particular, may be viewed as "positive" from the perspective of those who ae 


believe in the viability of these spied, systems, First,. formal participation 


mm? 


is asso¢iated with a somewhat mane (hat not significantly more) aqntieen 


distribution of control over PO er ee decisions, Second, the 
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with the type of control structure that some of its proponents may desire. 


"actual" distribucion of, control (in terms of’ the managerial/institutional 
domain) is more consistent with the distribution preferred by the members in 


the formally participative colleges than in the collegeg wh Boi lack extensive 
i} * 
fovdat arrangements for aoead nese : \ . , 
. \ 4s ah 
‘y * 


Three findings suggest that formal participation may not be associated 
i 


First, administrators in the formally participative colleges have somewhat 


téss ‘influence over technical decisiong than do administrators in the formally 
\ the extent that participation is defined in 


non-participative colleges. 

‘\ 
terms of Shared influence, this sca implies a decrease in participation 
vis wwe the ieiaieeeeesd involvement in the technical domain. Second, 
formal participation is not associated with any appreciable increase in total We 


control over ‘managerial/institutional decisions, and is associated with a 
\ 


i ¥ 
slight decrease in the control exercised by al} members over technical deci- 


Py ‘ ~ 
a 


sions, These anes gee SOea nee with some of the previous research on 


formal saetitiiaid ai which suggests fue these formal systems, inlike informal 
1 he 


_or’interpejsonal participation, are not necessarily associated with an expan- 


{ 
sion of «the itinbluenee pie." Third, formal participation is not strongly 
4 ; 


ay 


i : 
associat ith: the alta authenticity or power of the committees, nor is 
y 


it associated with the quatity of interpersonal relations, There is no com- 


pelling theoretical or pragmatic reason why formal systems should be positively 


a 


4 
related to favorable i ahuaicacins relations; in fact, it could be argued that 


formally participative structures are more likely to be established in those 
colleges which lack a positive interpersonal climate and informal participa- 
tion.. However, it seems that "objective" measures of the formal participa- 
tiveness of the colleges should be highly corfelated with members’ perceptions 


of the authenticity of the committee structures. Nevertheless, ve most 
ee 
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formally participative colleges ‘(in terms of the experts' ratings and the 


number of do¢umented committees)» were-not necessarily those in which the 


Members deaciaunee the committee structure aS highly authentig. . ; 
The finding that formal participation is not strongly related to either . 
authenticity or to interpersonal relations 1s particularly interesting because 
the latter two variables explain more of the variance in members' perceptions 
of influence than does formal partieivattonc The perceived power of commit 
tees and, to a lesser extent, favorable interpersonal relations are asgtciated 
‘with perceptions of high influence on the part of both faculty members and 
department heads. This implies that if comiltrene are perceived as powerful 
and authentic mechanisms for participation, the saiane of influence perceived 
by all groups in the organization is greater, However, since ‘many members of 


rl) 


the more formally participative colleges did not view the committee structures 


as authentic, the average total control for the formally participative colleges 


4 


was not significantly greater than that for the’ non-participative colleges. 


These somewhat gaibiguous and inconsistent findings concerning formal 


Y 


participation may best be explained by considering the differences between | 


authority and control in organizations. Formal participation implies that \ 


various groups within a college are provided with some lepitimate authority 


over a spectrum of) organizational decisions. Assuming that our measures,of 
formal participation are adequate, we would expect that the formally partici- 
pative colleges provided more members with more authority than did the formally 


non-part{eipat ive colleges, This formal authority serves as a base of power 
and apparently is sufficiently strong to provide faculty in the participative 
1 if $ : Z 

lonis-resiit may be due, in part, to a methods effect, Interpersonal relations 
and authenticity were measured by means of the same survey as was perceived 
influence, while formal participation was measured independently, Neverthe- 
less, the findings seem sufficiently strong to indicate that something beyond 
a pure methods effect is operating. : 
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colleges with some increase-in control. However; the: authority may not have 
‘ 5 


Py 
Y 


been sufficient to imply either perceptions of high aeninireted or perceived 

influence on — part of all secadiaseinnnt members, The problem may be that 

legitimate authority is only one base of power in social systems, and it is a 

base which is not always associated with an eypansion of control. 
French and Ravén (1959) have identified five different bases of social 

power: reward, coegcive, legitimate, referent, and expert nai. Formal 

systems a eal alae are primarily concerned with legitimate power--the 

organization, or a legitimizing agent for the organization, delegates decision- 


ry 


making authority to members or groups,of members, This legitimate authority, 


in and of itself, does _ necessarily imply that Sree will be powerful ; 
or that they will lead to greater bata control. The authority merely gives : : 
a pepibctusehes body he "tight" to ee decisions; for varivus reasons, 
the committee may be duakiie ae anneli Litre to exercise that right., 

‘ The potential. of a formal participative ee for expanding control may 
Seren on the extent to which legitimate authority over ‘particular decisions 
is delegated to groups which eacecuder eh expertise to deal with those deci- 
sions, If group members have the required expertise, the committee will be 
in a‘ position to absorb uncertainty and to exercise control. Our findings 
suggest that the control of department heads OT nT ee 
decisions is particularly high when their oe ate perceived to be. ; 
powerful. bint s asin: faculty members’ perceptions of the power of committees { 
explains some of the variance sf their perceived technical fanaa: These 
' findings could be interpreted to suggest that membership in a powerful commit- 
tee can be used by the individual members to enhance their own actual or per- 


ceived influence, This interpretation assumes that committees, in and of 


themselves, possess a certain amount of control or power; however, it could 
2 _ 
‘ 
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alsoj be argued that the committees have only authority and that the expertise 


of the members activates and enhances the power of the committees. For 


* 


example, administrators serving on managerial-oriented committees possess the 


o 


expertise to absorb managerial uncertainty, to contribute to complex decisions, 


and to reach decisions which are likely to be implemented in the college. In .- 


a Oe 


this case, the administrators may perceive greater managerial/institutional 


influence due to their membership on this powerful committee--but the power 2 : 


’ a 


of*the committee may have resulted from the administrators’ expertise in the 


first place. Legitimate power has not been found to be associated with the ; 
1 nS 4 . s 


potal amount of control in organizations; expert’ power, however, has been 
‘shown to be a base which is strongly associated with total control (Bachman, 
Mowers, and Marcus, 1968). If legitimate power is delegated to authorize 


4 
the use of expertise, the result may be a significant increase in uncertainty 


absorption and eae oe influence. 
The bases of power analogy also can be used to explain the relationship 

between stiavneesanal relations and perceivgd influence. If people are 

attracted to one another and interact in 4. positive manner, the greater their i 

identification with ‘pach other and the higher the referent .power (French and 

Raven, 1959). Under these conditions, membé?s of committees are more likely © 

to be open to each ieee influence, and this can lead to oe increase in the . 

total control ekevelscad by the committee. Additionally, favorablé inter- 

personal relations may be associated with pee communication, and this can 

provide members with the information they need to contribute to decisions. 


» 


Por example, a faculty member who perceives favorable interpersonal relations 


with department heads may be privy to information needed to contribute to , 


managerial decisions, (This information could be provided by administrators 


who hold membership on a committee with the faculty member or by administrators 


/ ; 
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who do not hold such membership.) Finally, posttive interpersonal relations 


may increase the probability that the decisions or recommendations made by a 
5 \ 
committee will be implemented. | If committee 7 Glasi view the people in the 


college to be open, . dpproachable, and. responsive to their opinions, it seems 
likely that the college members will be receptive to committee decisions. 


. . & 
The implication is that if favorable interpersonal relations exist within 


@ 


a community college, formal sparticipation can act to mobilize the potential 
> 


contribution of these relations to degfision making and uncertainty reduction. 


4 


8 * 
In this manner, the referent base of power can be reinforced by a legitimate 


base to increase the,amount of influence exercised by organizational members. 


A i ’ 
“This conclusion is solnwhat congfstent with the finding that interpersonal 


~ 


4 


‘relations explain some of the variance in the technical influence perceived 


by department heads, and some of the variante in the managerial/institutional 


. 


3 rp i ° 
variance perceived by faculty members. (It is noted, however, that the inter~ 


a 
action between interpersonal relations and formal partj{eipation explains 


little variance in perceived influence, This sugpests that interpersonal, 


relations promotes influence outside the context of the formal committee 


structure.) ; P 
This paper was not jntended to explore the relationship between power 
. a) ' . * 
bases and formal participation, and our data do not lend unambiguous support 
: : ‘ , ‘ 


4 
for this interpretatfon. Nevertheless, the results at least suggest that 


power bases .should 


e considered when exploring the effects of formal parti~ 
cipation. Formally participative structures redistribute only authority 
_and, in the absence of’other power bases, may have marginal impact on the 
distribution of organizational control and even lets impact on the total 
amount .of control exercised by all organizatiopal members, Formal partici- 


pative structures may be established in community colleges in a haphazard 
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manner, with little consideration of the organizational context and other 
factors which may have implications for the effectiveness of the committees. 
While our data indicate some differences in control between the formally 
participative and ee ee colleges, these differences may be margi- 


nal in view of the.time and energy members could be devoting to committee | 


work. Qur results suggest that the problems of control and hierarchy in com- 


munity colleges can not be completely solved thtrqugh the creation of an, 


endless and complex array of committees. In addition to establishing commit- 
tees, it seems necessary to consider the other bases of power within “the 
college which can be used to support er supplement the authority base provided 


by the formal structufe. 


‘ y 


* , 
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Table 1 


‘ 4 
The Effeets of Formal Participation and Power of Committees 
' 4 on Department Heads' Perceived Control 


= ») va 
; Fs 
’ Increment Increment 
fn R2 due to in R? due to . , Increment o 
Formal Power of in R* due, to 2 
. Px, Participation Committees Interaction Total R 
Department Heads " : 
cy 8 x (N = 90) oor 
‘ { 
; -Managerial/insti- wae  % he 
tutional control -0131 2206 * 0508 2839 
~Technical control © .0244 .0379 .0023 0645 
Faculty 
(N = 654) ; * : 
. “Managerial/insti- iidek ie bes 
tutional control O327 -1611 -0012 -1950 
: kk kien > aA 
SW -Technical control 0113 .0263 .0080 0456 
er © . 
05 
P * PS ig 
a i a 
pes OL La 
aKK 
p < .001 é 


Table 2 


The Effects of Formal Participation and Interpersonal maa 


on Faculty Peracived Control 
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Increment Increment 4 
in R* due to in R* due to Increment 
‘i Formal Interpersonal in R2 due to ° 


Relations 


Participation ' 


spperaer ian 


Department Heads 
(N = 90) 


~Managerial/insti- . 
tutfonal control -0400 0041 


5 aK 
-Technical control .0244 0998 0102 


‘ Faculty 
(N = 654) 


~Managerial/insti- 4 i ie 
tutional control +0327 .1130 -0000 « 


ter * 
*-Technical control sOL13. ; .0705 0015 


* . 
p< .05 
‘ ae 


» yp <.0L  * , 
awn ) 


p< .001 


Total Re 


+0572 
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-1344 


Table 3 
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“ Intercorrelations of Predictors and Influence Variables: Department Heads 


(N = 90) 
* , | oe ' , 
¥. ; (1). Formal participation ; 1,0 . 
(2) Power of committees wg -1430 1.0 : 
(3) / Interpersonal relations : ~.0413 ~,0150 1.0 . , 
(4) Managetial/ Institut ional control .1143  —_.4806 1981, Ex0 | 
(5) Technical control . ~.1561 Ae ,eaeel. 3843 Ca 


co. 2 2 th 


Table 4 
Intercorrelations of Predictors and Influence Variables: feeiiey Members 
(N = 654) ; 
(1) Formal participation . 1.0 ; : : \ 
(2) Power of committees sLto2 6-10 i 
ae (3) Interpersonal relations ' -0024 .2845 | 1.0. 
(4) spiolscantiek I phielie iced caent control .1807 -4183 | 3462, 140 Z 
(5) Technical control : 1061 = 1728 =. 2650S «.2665S1.0 
et sy (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
* te ; , 
- r 
: = r 
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The average amount of influence exercised by different 
hierarchical’ levelg as seen by the men in different 
clusters of departments differing in participativeness. 
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